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committing himself too much "on paper." It is possible to criticize 
the mechanical arrangement of his thesis. The scaffolding is too much 
in evidence. The structure is too gaunt and creaking. Such chapter 
headings as "Obligations of Vindication" and "Obligations of Repara- 
tion" are awkward and pedantic. 

But such criticism is of course of minor importance. The subject 
could have been treated under any variety of arbitrary divisions, such 
as jurisdiction, rights of aliens and so forth. The important fact is 
that the author has demonstrated in a most painstaking manner that 
international law is widely and diversely enforced through the munici- 
pal law of the United States. It may be said that there is nothing very 
original in this dissertation. Nevertheless, the writer has succeeded in 
reminding us rather impressively, by the cumulative evidence he has 
amassed, of the vital truth that international law, in spite of the pessi- 
mism and ignorance of critics, possesses undoubted and most effective 
sanctions. This is a profoundly encouraging fact to bear constantly in 
mind. Whether we hold that the law of nations has equal value with 
other law, or whether we believe it to be a distinct kind of law, we 
ought at least to recognize that within the borders of the United States, 
and of other nations as well, it is fully entitled to be considered as law. 

Doctor Wright has accompanied his monograph with ample cita- 
tions, a complete list of cases, and an index which, though meagre in 
spots, is of considerable value. It is on the whole a valuable piece of 
work, and reflects great credit on those members of the department of 
political science in the University of Illinois under whose direction the 
dissertation was prepared. It furthermore suggests what a fruitful field 
for special research by students in political science is to be found in 
international law, where vast material is waiting to be worked over 
before the great work of reconstruction in that subject can be effectively 
carried on. 

Philip Marshall Brown. 

International Cases: Arbitrations and Incidents Illustrative of In- 
ternational Law as Practised by Independent States. Volume 
1, Peace. Volume 2, War and Neutrality. By Ellery C. 
Stowell and Henry F. Mtjnro. (Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, 1916. Pp. xxxvi, 496; xvii, 662.) 

These volumes were prepared for the avowed purpose of providing a 
book for instruction in international law in courses in which the case 
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system is employed. The title "International Cases" is hardly appro- 
priate; "Readings in International Law" would be a better designa- 
tion, for, as the subtitle indicates, the volumes contain material other 
than cases. Even the subtitle, however, does not indicate the full 
amount of material which is foreign to a case book in the strict sense. 
If the word be used in the French sense of "cause" there would be less 
objection to its use in the present instance. Indeed it is probable that 
the authors had in mind the famous collection of Baron de Martens, 
Causes cMebres du Droit des Gens. 

Probably the best way to get a fair idea of this new collection of mate- 
rial is to compare it with other well-known collections. In Martens' 
collection the cases and incidents selected are given at greater length 
and with a sufficient amount of detail to enable the reader to under- 
stand fully the points at issue. In the present collection the number of 
cases, incidents and extracts from diplomatic correspondence is far 
greater, but the material is presented without sufficient explanation 
of the facts and surrounding circumstances to render it in all cases 
intelligible. As compared with Pitt Cobbett's two volumes of Cases 
and Opinions on International Law, the collection of Stowell and Munro 
lacks the illuminating summaries and notes which so greatly enhance the 
value of the English collection. It is difficult to see how international 
law can be taught from a case book without the aid of such notes and 
comments. Scott's Cases on International Law, hitherto the principal 
American book, is a case book in the strict sense; that is, it undertakes 
to expound international law by adjudicated cases, omitting matters 
adjusted by diplomatic correspondence. A strict adherence to the 
case system, such as Scott's, has serious limitations, for it not only 
omits diplomatic incidents and important state papers, national and 
international, which are clearly recognized sources of international law, 
but, in order to cover the field by the case method, it is necessary to 
include a large number of decisions of municipal courts which in many 
cases are analogous to rather than indicative of international law. The 
present authors have endeavored to omit cases which are not clearly 
international, but they have filled the gaps by material which in some 
instances can hardly be designated as law or the source of law. As 
regards the general plan, the volumes are made up in very much the 
same way as Moore's Digest of International Law, that is, from cases, 
incidents, opinions, the writings of jurists, diplomatic correspondence, 
and other sources. The material is not, of course, drawn from Ameri- 
can sources to the same extent as Moore's. 
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The authors would have done well to follow more closely the method 
employed by Pitt Cobbett, for many of the extracts found in the pres- 
ent collection are wholly misleading in their present form. In the same 
sections occur incidents showing the violations of international law as 
well as those upholding it, without a word of comment, with the result 
that the average reader is left completely at sea as to what the rule 
of law really is. For instance, take the section under the Laws of 
War on "Occupation," volume 2, pages 146-176. We have first an 
extract from a decision of the supreme court in United States v. Rice, 
delivered in 1819, involving the question of the payment of customs 
duties to British officials during the occupation of Maine in 1814. With 
two exceptions the remaining extracts deal with the German occupation 
of Belgium, and the material is drawn from German decrees, communi- 
cations from the Belgian government, the reports of the Belgian com- 
mittee of inquiry, the reports of the French commission on German 
atrocities in France, the New York Evening Post, and the report of 
the Bryce committee. These extracts present evidence of violations of 
international law; and yet, following the usual case method, the student 
would inevitably draw the conclusion that the course pursued by Ger- 
many in Belgium furnishes the latest evidence of the existing rules of 
international law on the subject of military occupation. There is not 
a word from the Hague Convention respecting the laws and customs 
of war on land, no reference whatever to Magoon's Law of Civil Govern- 
ment in Territory Subject to Military Occupation by the Military Forces 
of the United States, nor to the famous Instructions for the Government 
of Armies of the United States in the Field, prepared by Francis Lieber, 
and issued in 1863 as "General Orders, No. 100." In fact, the only 
reference to the American Civil War in this connection is a telegram 
from Sherman to Grant at the outset of his famous march, in which he 
boasted that he would "make Georgia howl." The same sort of criti- 
cism might be passed on other sections of the work. 

Notwithstanding the above criticisms the volumes as a whole will 
be found highly interesting and valuable, and they have the advantage 
of bringing the discussion of cases and incidents up to the date of pub- 
lication. The attempt to accomplish the latter object is probably 
responsible for the principal shortcomings of the work. Some of the 
material is not well digested, and many of the incidents and cases cited 
are not yet closed, so that the value of the present edition is likely to be 
of a temporary nature. 

John H. Latane. 



